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Safety Last. 






\{ ompared to Chaplin and Keaton, 
Harold Lloyd has been treated 
shabbily by history. There have 
been some excellent books about 
him, but for the general public 
he has meant very little for far too long. 
It was partly his own fault. He held on 
to his films, anxious that they be 
handled with respect — and he held on 
to them too long. Instead of building 
up a sense of mystery and expectation, 
he caused the public to lose interest. 
And the critics didn’t help: Lloyd tend- 
ed to be dismissed as a “mechanical” 
comedian, too commercial, too con- 
cerned with laughs for their own sake. 
Gilbert Seldes, chronicler of the popu- 
lar arts, declared that Lloyd had no 
tenderness. Today, when people deride 
Chaplin for being too sentimental, you 
might think this would prove an advan- 
tage. But it wasn’t true in any case. For 
a variety of reasons, Lloyd has been 
relegated to a place way below Keaton, 
somewhere among those talented and 
neglected comedians like Charley Chase 
and Lupino Lane, whose films are so 
seldom seen these days. 

Besides being a great actor, Lloyd 
was a filmmaker of brilliance who never 
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KEVIN BROWNLOW 
on HAROLD LLOYD 


took screen credit for his contribution. 
He felt, like Irving Thalberg, that he 
didn’t need to. And he didn’t. In the 
‘Twenties, no one cared who directed 
what unless it happened to be Griffith, 
Rex Ingram, or DeMille. Audiences 
went to see him. Literally. That was 
what he was called around the world — 
Lui in France, Er in Germany — until 
his big features arrived and posters 
advertised “Harold Lloyd.” They still 
called him “Lui” and went to see him 
in such numbers that he rivaled Chaplin 
at the box office. Not film by film: he 
made eleven silent comedy features to 
Chaplin’s three (four if you count The 
Pilgrim), so Chaplin’s box-office 
achievement is clearly the greater. But 
Chaplin had slowed down so that his 
films were Great Events. Lloyd had to 
cater to the regular moviegoer, turning 
out a film at least twice a year. And the 
regular moviegoer awaited his films 
eagerly. 

It is impressive to see how Lloyd 
tried to vary his character from film to 
film. He increased the number of his 
gag-men, and one can imagine the 
intensity of some of the meetings as 
they strove to find new story angles, 


new gags. He was a man who always 
looked on the bright side, who hated 
sadness, who was invariably positive. 
But production stills betray his expres- 
sions of anxiety, as do certain inter- 
views, which catch his basic insecurity. 

He believed in positive thinking, 
mind over matter, and Grandma’s Boy 
(1922) exemplified it. The film that 
followed, Dr. Jack, took this belief to 
its logical conclusion: a doctor treats his 
patient with a breath of fresh air and a 
blast of excitement instead of medi- 
cine. Dr. Jack was amusing and divert- 
ing, and did well, but “mind over mat- 
ter” was not what people had enjoyed 
about Grandma’s Boy. It was the sleight- 
of-hand jokes and the character of the 
boy — a character we could identify 
with, since we are all cowards at heart. 
Harold’s triumph over the bully was 
exhilarating, and the gags made the 
viciousness of the fight all the more 
thrilling. And it was thrills as well as 
laughs that Lloyd’s public expected 
from him. He gave them so many in 
Safety Last (23), he could have retired, 
leaving the film as his memorial, to run 
as long as there were theaters. It was a 
smash hit; it heightened the expecta- 
tions of his audience. Harold was indel- 
ibly printed on their memory as the 
man on the clock, and what they want- 
ed to see was the same thing again — 
only different. 

Its clear Lloyd was a far more 
influential comedian than he has been 
given credit for. When David Gill and 
I were preparing our documentary on 
“the third genius” of silent comedy, we 
were surprised, for instance, at the num- 
ber of Lloyd gags that turn up in Buster 
Keaton films. Of course, there was an 
interchange of gag-men between the 
two, and later on, Lloyd borrowed gags 
from Keaton. Then again, all the major 
comedians incorporated “high and 
dizzy” routines into their work as soon 
as Lloyd had proved how popular they 
were.* 

Once he adopted his trademark 
glasses and his regular-guy persona 
Harold, his comedies became a much 
more precise mirror of the Twenties 
than Chaplin’s or Keaton’s. Falling foul 
of this highly regimented society, which 
he longed to be a part of, Harold tried 
desperately to atone. If he was late for 
work, he’d spirit himself aboard an 
ambulance to beat the traffic. Assumed 
*A brief burst of high-and-dizzy com- 
edies occurred around 1916 that deserves 
research. 


by his girl to be a successful department 
store manager, he would go to excruci- 
ating lengths to maintain her illusion, 
despite the risk to his real job. 
Embarrassment was the emotion he 
made us suffer with him. It is a consid- 


erable achievement to be able to con- 
vey any kind of emotion on a strip of 
celluloid, and Lloyd did it well. Perhaps 
too well: some people still reject him 
for making them feel uncomfortable. 
His nickname was “Speedy” — the 
title of his last silent — and all his fitms 
had terrific pace. Lloyd filmed several 
maniacal races through crowded streets 
that were forerunners of the one in The 
French Connection nearly five decades 
later. The chase in Girl Shy (24), 
intercut with a wedding that Harold 
must stop, is a breathtaking piece of 
cinema — one that influenced the mak- 
ers of Ben-Hur when they shot their 
chariot race the following year. (Inci- 
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dentally, these scenes depict the streets 
of Los Angeles and New York in a 
manner that makes them precious to 
architectural and social as well as film 
historians.) 

So why is his reputation so low? 





Largely because the vagaries of access 
introduced latterday audiences to Lloyd 
via the wrong films, and denied them 
the right ones. From 1915 to 1919, 
Lloyd made scores of comedies that, 
like the Chaplin Keystones, were of no 
more than ephemeral value. They were 
indeed “mechanical” and, while they 
had legions of fans, they have not stood 
the test of time. Lloyd was a slow 
developer and, unlike Chaplin, whose 
work began to show signs of brilliance 
as early as 1915, he did not flower until 
the eve of the Twenties. Yet it is 
precisely the early films that have been 
available for home movie use for years, 
suggesting that Lloyd was just — well — 


aL 


ordinary. And at that early stage he was. 

There was one ruinous attempt to 
distribute his classic work after Lloyd 
died in 1971. Time-Life signed a deal 
for his films — and handled them with a 
tragic lack of understanding. The shorts 
were packaged with a commentary in 
the style of Pete Smith (“Poor Harold! 
It’s doom for the groom unless he gets 
to his room!”), which effectively sank 
them without a trace. The features were 
spared the commentary, but insensi- 
tive, honky-tonk scores and the elimi- 
nation of entire sequences often crippled 
their impact. The erasure of Lloyd’s genius 
from contemporary consciousness was 
all but complete. 


hen I first saw Harold Lloyd 
clinging to a girder hundreds 
of feet above the street in 


Never Weaken (21), it was 1947 and I 
was a new boy at prep school; a dismal, 
Colditz-like establishment in the En- 
glish countryside. Its headmaster had 
one saving grace: in the winter, on 
Sunday evenings, he showed us films. 
He had no talkie equipment, so these 
were the silents of our parents’ genera- 
tion. The first I remember was a com- 
edy with Snub Pollard (who had sup- 
ported Lloyd in scores of one-reelers), 
Snub the Ferry-Boat Man. I recall think- 
ing how primitive it looked, how gro- 
tesque the players were with their lurid 
makeup and elaborate moustaches. The 
film was only twenty-five years old; to 
me it seemed a hundred and twenty- 
five. 

My reaction to Never Weaken, which 
was even older, could not have been 
more different. The screen disappeared, 
I became absorbed in the story, thrilled 
and terrified by Harold’s predicament, 
instinctively impressed by cinematic 
qualities that were lacking in the Pol- 
lard. There was a degree of imagina- 
tion at work in Never Weaken that 
imprinted itself on my memory. 

These films ignited my passion for 
the cinema and, when I was 11, my 
parents presented me with a projector 
of my own. It showed films on the 
9.5mm gauge, for which thousands of 
silent films had once been available. 
To find them, in the early Fifties, 
meant tramping around London, from 
junk shop to photographic store, and 
paying anything from 1s. 6d. to 12s. 6d. 
a reel (in U.S. money today, about 10 
cents to $1). I quickly became a dedi- 
cated collector. And I searched hard for 
Harold Lloyd films. 
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Many had been released on 9.5mm, 
but I soon learned to distinguish be- 
tween “good” Harold Lloyd and 
“awful” Harold Lloyd. This was a bit 
unfair, but a useful rule of thumb. In 
my family we had a prejudice against 
slapstick — the kind of thing where 
people get knocked on the head for no 
good reason. Unless the comedy had 
some thought behind it, my parents 
received it in stony silence. 

So I tended to discard the Harold 
Lloyds in which Snub Pollard appeared, 
and I searched for the later comedies, 
which were in short supply. Eventually 
I grew more tolerant of the knockabout 
Lloyds of the early period, for even in 
these grotesque affairs Lloyd himself 
was far from grotesque — he seemed 
like a normal human being surrounded 
by creatures from another era of com- 
edy (the Mack Sennett era, even if 
Lloyd’s films were in fact produced by 
Hal Roach). Now I can understand the 
aficionados who roar with laughter at 
the very sight of these films. But as a 
child, I far preferred the light comedy 
of the early Douglas Fairbanks or the 
later Harold Lloyd. 

A friend who lived in Sussex, Cecil 
Cramp, was a 9.5mm dealer who loved 
everything Lloyd ever did.* He ex- 
plained to me that if I wanted to see 
the best of Harold Lloyd, I would have 
to graduate to 16mm, a much more 
expensive gauge. In time I succumbed, 
bought a 16mm Specto projector, and 
discovered the joys of the amber print. 
Kodak, which marketed 16mm, wanted 
to demonstrate its superiority, and they 
ensured that the films released through 
their library were of the finest possible 
photographic quality. To this end they 
circulated so-called amber prints on 
toned stock — sometimes amber, some- 
times “sunshine,” or yellow, with night 
scenes blue, fire scenes red — as one 
saw in a proper cinema. Many silent 
films survive only because Kodak made 
them available in the Twenties and 
Thirties. 


* He was a boy when he first saw Harold 
Lloyd. That was in the Twenties, when 
children wearing spectacles — as he did — 
were objects of ridicule to their school- 
fellows. Cramp identified with Harold, 
who made him feel he could take on the 
world. When he grew up he became an 
optician, and again had reason to be grate- 
ful to Lloyd, for he had made the wearing 
of spectacles acceptable, and had popular- 
ized horn-rims. 
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Cecil Cramp lent me an amber 
print of J Do (21), a Lloyd two-reeler. 
It had been so popular that its sprocket 
holes had all but disappeared, and I 
only just managed to get it through the 
projector. It was a high-class comedy, 
well worked out and beautifully shot, 
yet overall I found it slightly disap- 
pointing. Cecil Cramp told me Lloyd 
had previewed it at three reels; audi- 
ences failed to respond until he dropped 
the first reel; thereafter, it had proved 
among his most popular pictures. To 
me, the existing first reel promised 
more than it delivered, and the second 
was simply high-jinks of the haunted- 
house variety — as an escaped bandit 
disturbs domestic tranquility — and be- 
longed more with the knockabout tra- 
dition. The same was true of Get Out 
and Get Under, a paean to the Model T 
Ford: a charming film, but somehow 
too slight. 

Not until David Gill and I began 
making our documentaries on Lloyd 
many decades later, and were permit- 
ted to view prints from the camera 
negatives, did I realize what had hap- 
pened. The films had been trimmed 
for home movie release, and the baby, 
as it were, had been thrown out with 
the bath water. 

Nevertheless, the films were good 
enough even then to arouse a serious 
interest in Harold Lloyd. And when I 
saw his best-known film, Safety Last, 
uncut and in an excellent print, to- 
gether with Dr. Jack in a Wardour 
Street film library, I was encouraged to 
write a fan letter to the great comedian. 
One day I hoped to write a book about 
the silent era, and with this in mind I 
asked him questions about his career. 
Lloyd did not reply. He was a success- 
ful businessman, after all, hardly likely 
to have the time to answer letters from 
fledgling film historians. 


BY NOW I had left home, joined 


the film industry, and was living in a 
bed-sit in Hampstead. The room was 
small, and most of my collection fitted 
into drawers beneath the bed. It was 
Saturday, June 2, 1962 — my twenty- 
fourth birthday. I was sleeping late, 
having a most delightful dream. D.W. 
Griffith was conducting me through 
the central corridor of a spacious clap- 
board building somewhere in the United 
States (I hadn’t been there yet). It was 
a home for retired movie people. He 
gestured at one door and mentioned 
the name of a famous film editor; at 


The Kid Brother. 
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The Freshman. 


another, a great cameraman. Before we 
had time to meet anyone, a telephone 
began to ring at the far end of the 
corridor. We set out towards it, and I 
woke up, realizing the phone was ring- 
ing in my corridor. I staggered out of 
bed, down the hall, and picked it up. 

“This is Harold Lloyd.” 

I was young enough to have friends 
who played practical jokes, and I had 
often been fooled by funny accents on 
the phone. But there was an authentic- 
ity about this voice that, coming out of 
my dream, caused me to hesitate. It 
was indeed Harold Lloyd. He was in 
London for a few days; was I free for 
lunch? Come over to the Dorchester. .. 
how about 11 o’clock? 

What better birthday present could 
any film historian have? Nonetheless, I 
was apprehensive. Many comedians are 
dour and humorless offstage. I remem- 
bered meeting Groucho Marx, after a 
scintillating appearance at the National 
Film Theatre, in which he had us all in 
fits, and being astonished at his cold- 
ness afterwards. He’d done his act and 
now he was off — that was it. 

Lloyd, by contrast, was charming. 
He was in his late sixties, still good- 
looking, with a dazzling smile, and a 
naiveté reflected not so much in what 
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he said as in how he said it. He spoke 
with the inflections of an eager Mid- 
western youth, with a smattering of 
“Gees” and much laughter. He now 
wore glasses permanently. When we 
shook hands he used his left, and I saw 
that his right hand was deformed. It 
resembled a claw. Not till later did I 
learn about the bomb that had shat- 
tered his hand during a still-photo ses- 
sion and nearly wrecked his career. 

Lloyd put me at my ease, answered 
all my questions, and behaved exactly 
as I wanted the characters in my dream 
to behave. He conjured up the chal- 
lenge and excitement of making pic- 
tures in the silent days with effortless 
ease; his heart lay in that era, and he 
soon recognized that mine did, too. 

He had that effusive, hail-fellow- 
well-met manner that in younger people 
I am instantly suspicious of. With many, 
its simply a sign that they have read 
Dale Carnegie’s How to Make Friends 
and Influence People, and it denotes 
them as door-to-door salesmen, real 
estate agents, or film producers. With 
Lloyd, the sincerity and bonhomie was 
genuine. It was as though he was the 
model on whom Dale Carnegie based 
his book. 

I was surprised to discover that Lloyd 
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had no more time for unmotivated 
slapstick than I had: “I get very upset 
when people refer to my pictures as 
slapstick. Sure, there’s slapstick in them 
— but you can’t call them that as a 
whole. My Glass Character never did 
anything that wasn’t possible. Improb- 
able maybe, but never impossible. Except 
in Get Out and Get Under where I went 
further and further into my Model T 
Ford’s hood, until finally my feet disap- 
peared. And we thought the old T 
Ford could run on anything, so there’s 
one scene of my stopping the car and 
opening the hood and finding no engine.” 

Lloyd was careful to discriminate 
between the later films and the early 
slapstick one-reelers. He was some- 
what apologetic about his early attempts, 
with characters inspired by Chaplin: 
Willie Work (stovepipe hat, Prince 
Albert coat, and cat moustache), “Just 
Nuts,” a variation even closer to Chap- 
lin, and Lonesome Luke, who sported 
an outfit as tight as Chaplin’s was baggy. 
He tended to regard his career proper 
as starting with the arrival of what he 
called the Glass Character — the ordi- 
nary-looking young man who wore a 
straw hat and horn-rims, and came into 
being in a picture called Over the Fence 
in 1917. 


Of the later Lloyd, I had seen a 
couple of two-reelers and a couple of 
features. I had no idea of the range this 
Glass Character was capable of until 
Lloyd invited me to a midnight pre- 
mière of a film he had compiled called 
Harold Lloyd’s World of Comedy. It was 
an exhilarating event, the Columbia 
Theatre in Shaftesbury Avenue was 
packed with comedians — Peter Usti- 
nov, Frankie Howerd, Bob Monkhouse, 
Peter Sellers. The barrage of laughter 
proved that Lloyd’s films still worked, 
even for hardened professionals. 

In the early Sixties, most people, 
even those in the business, expected 
silent films to be crudely photographed, 
and it came as a surprise that the 
pictorial quality was so good. The ex- 
tracts were well chosen, well integrated, 
and although as a purist I objected to 
the use of sound effects, the film was 
accompanied by a lively orchestral score 
by Walter Scharf, rather than the inter- 
minable piano usually thought sufficient 
for silent films. 

World of Comedy proved Harold 
Lloyd’s talent beyond doubt, but it did 
no more than hint at his genius. Lloyd 
said it had more laughs in it than any of 
his other films, and I inferred from this 
that he had chosen the best scenes, and 
that the rest of his features would be 
full of padding. Later, I found this 
wasn’t so; in fact, splendid as World of 
Comedy was for its time, its format 
prevented it from being as absorbing or 
as funny as the best of his silent features. 

The following year, Lloyd reissued 
The Freshman (25), his most popular 
film, in another compilation, Harold 
Lloyd's Funny Side of Life. The Fresh- 
man was virtually complete, with most 
of its original titles. The music was 
again by Scharf, and there was a song, 
with lyrics by Ned Washington, en- 
titled “There Was a Boy...”. 

I loved the film but hated this song. 
Lloyd was not averse to criticism, and 
when we met after the show I was 
impressed by the seriousness with which 
he listened to my objection. I can 
imagine how this combination of con- 
centration and respect for an opposing 
point of view endeared him to his 
directors and gag-men, and even his 
carpenters, and encouraged them to 
come up with better ideas. I am sure 
this was not a pose; Lloyd was no more 
confident of his own judgment than 
any other artist, and he responded well 
to enthusiastic discussion, even when it 
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went against his own convictions. 

Other sequences in Funny Side in- 
cluded the subway scene from Speedy 
(28), the monkey-on-the-boat scene 
from The Kid Brother (27), the run- 
away-bus ride from For Heaven’s Sake 
(26), the wild taxi ride from Speedy, 
and the astonishing crane scene from 
The Kid Brother. To cap that, Lloyd 
included the car chase from For Heav- 
en’s Sake, climaxed by the train smash- 
ing into his limousine. One was over- 
whelmed, not only by the comic talent 
but by the sheer filmcraft. 

I was delighted to see John Gillett’s 
review in the Monthly Film Bulletin: 
“These two feature-length Lloyd compi- 
lations have done much to restore him 
to his rightful position among the top 
talents of the American silent cinema.” 


y dream of visiting Holly- 
wood was attained in 1964. 
As soon as I knew the details, 


I fired off a letter to Harold Lloyd. I 
had heard so much about his fabulous 
estate and, who knows, I might even 
glimpse inside his film vaults. 

On my arrival in New York, I re- 
ceived a reply from Roy Brooks, who 
signed himself “secretary to Harold 
Lloyd.” Brooks had been a member of 
the Lloyd stock company and had 
played Harold’s drunk friend in High 
and Dizzy (20). He gave me Lloyd’s 
unlisted phone number; when I reached 
Los Angeles, that was the first number 
I called. I was invited to Greenacres the 
following day, and was driven out by a 
friend. The estate was reached by a 
long, winding drive from Benedict Can- 
yon that ended in a quiet, Italianate 
forecourt dominated by a fountain. The 
main entrance to the house, concealed 
in the shadow of a colonnaded loggia, 
was deceptive; it gave no hint of the 
scale of this Florentine palazzo. 

I expected a footman to open the 
door, but Lloyd himself strode out, 
accompanied only by his poodle. He 
was very welcoming and had clearly set 
aside the day. But I was able to stay 
in Hollywood for less than a fortnight; 
I had to interview so many people, I 
could not stay with Lloyd for more than 
a couple of hours. 

A grand tour followed, of the estate 
and its colorful history. Then my host 
said, “Gee, it’s a pity you haven’t any 
more time. I could have taken you to 
lunch... we could have seen some pic- 
tures....” One title he mentioned was 
The Kid Brother, which, apart from the 
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scenes included in Harold Lloyd’s Funny 
Side of Life, I didn’t really know. I was 
sorely tempted, but I might never get 
another chance to meet my next inter- 

view subject, Francis X. Bushman (a 

fear that proved only too accurate). 

While we waited for my friend to 

return, Lloyd talked about the pirating 

of his films. What upset him most was 

the dreadful quality of so many pirate 

copies; not until I saw original prints of 
some of his features did I realize just 

what he meant. He also protested at 

the arbitrary cutting — some of his two- 

and three-reelers had been slashed 

down to one reel. He stopped muse- 

ums from showing his films — which 

was a pity —and he stopped the French 

distributor Film-Office (one of the few 

outfits you could depend on for decent 

quality, even if all their films were cut), 

and he refused to help Saul Turell, an 

advocate of abridgement, after seeing 

what he did to Keaton’s The General. 

I asked for stills to illustrate my 
book, and he promised to dig them out 
and send them (he was as good as his 
word). And then my friend arrived, 
took an amazed look around the estate, 
and whisked me away. 

The result of that trip to California 
was the transformation of my book 
from a vague one-of-these-days-when- 
I-have-the-time project into a serious 
undertaking. Lloyd was clearly set to 
occupy a complete chapter, as would 
Chaplin and Keaton. So I wrote it and 
sent it to him for checking, and on my 
next visit to Hollywood was invited to 
lunch. The book came out in 1968 as 
The Parade’s Gone By..., and Lloyd 
sent a typically generous letter: “Your 
book is splendid! You have given a 
triple ‘A’ performance.... Thanks for 
the part you allowed me to play.” 


AS FAR AS I could gather, 
Lloyd planned no further reissues. He 
was under siege from Mo Rothman 
and other distributors but was resisting 
them all effortlessly. He had been so 
dissatisfied with the handling of Funny 
Side of Life that he was restricting 
showings of his films to occasional 
presentations in colleges. 

It wasn’t until the following year 
that I finally managed to see The Kid 
Brother. 

Thad returned to California to work 
with the American Film Institute, and 
I was delighted to meet a young friend 
of Lloyd’s, who was dating his grand- 
daughter Suzanne. His name was Rich 
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Correll, he was 19, and he had the 
enthusiasm and personality of Tigger. 
His father was Charles Correll, of Amos 
*n’ Andy radio fame, and when he saw 
Harold Lloyd's World of Comedy he 
became enthralled by Lloyd’s career. 
With his friend Dave Nowell he of- 
fered to clear up Lloyd’s film vaults — 
in disarray after the production of the 
compilations — and he also took the 
trouble to screen the films. Lloyd was 
only too happy to sit and answer ques- 
tions by the hour, and Correll became 
an expert on his work. He went on to 
become a successful Tv director — but 
has continued to take care of the Lloyd 
vault ever since. 

One day we visited the vault where 
all the films were kept. “Are you bring- 
ing the 35mm print?” Lloyd asked 
Rich, who said, “It’s in the car already.” 
“Oh...I humbly expostulate,” said 
Lloyd. Rich and Suzanne ribbed him 
and he ribbed them and there was no 
sign of a generation gap. 

Lloyd drove us toa house in Toluca 
Lake belonging to a wealthy industri- 
alist friend, Richard Simonton. From 
the outside, the home was a plain, one- 
story affair, but once inside, you dis- 
covered a spiral staircase descending to 
a lavishly equipped theater, complete 
with pipe organ. It was at this organ 
that Gaylord Carter recorded accompa- 
niments to the Lloyd films. 

Before the program started, Lloyd 
said, “I hate to see silent pictures 
shown without mood music. They be- 
come like projection room showings. 
We've got Gaylord’s score on tape — 
what Richard [Simonton] has to do is 
stop it to get it into sync. I am running 
Kid Brother because I figure on doing 
with that what I did with the other 
[The Freshman]. Now I think we’re 
ready to shove off.” 

The Kid Brother was projected in a 
35mm print taken from the original 
camera negative. 


THE FILM faded in to a roman- 


tic shot of a wrecked ship, lying in a 
bay, the sun rising over the hills and 
shimmering on the water, and a medi- 
cine show caravan slowly climbing the 
hill in the foreground. It was so sharp, 
so stereoscopic, I felt I could walk into 
it. The cinematography was superb, 
the best that Lloyd’s cameraman, 
Walter Lundin, had ever achieved, and 
represented an amazing advance over 
his work on Never Weaken or even 
Grandma's Boy. Lloyd himself became 
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The Kid Brother: with Jobyna Ralston. 


to me, at this first viewing, was Henry 
King’s Tol’ able David (21). I learned 
later that Lloyd greatly admired that 
picture; he even cast one of its three 
outlaws (Ralph Yearsley, an Englishman 
who had become a close friend) as the 
bully in Kid Brother. 

The Kid Brother was as impressive 
directorially as in its narrative and cine- 
matography. Yet Lloyd had more di- 
rectors come and go on this film than 
on any other. Lewis Milestone, later to 
make All Quiet on the Western Front, 
started the picture, but contract trou- 
bles with Warner Bros. forced him to 
withdraw. Milestone told me in 1970 
that he said to Lloyd, “I’ve watched 
your operation. You can get along very 
well without me, because you’ve got 
so many people, the gag-men and your- 
self — it’s not going to hurt a damn bit 
if I check out. Allow me to quit. I can’t 
look at myself in the mirror, because 
Warner Bros. are making a slave out of 
me and I hate it.” 

Lloyd let him go and replaced him 
with Ted Wilde. Wilde was a gag-man 
but he had directed The Battling Ori- 
oles (24), with Glenn Tryon, for Roach. 
It showed a certain talent but was 
nothing exceptional, whereas The Kid 
Brother and another Ted Wilde-di- 
rected Lloyd film, Speedy, are among 
the greatest of silent comedies. And 
not even Wilde lasted for long. In 
November ’26 he caught pneumonia 
and was replaced in turn by Lex Neal, 
Buster Keaton’s old friend (and assist- 
ant director on Go West), and J.A. 
“Kit” Howe — two more gag-men. 

Lloyd had something in common 
with King Vidor; where other directors 
would be wrapping up a scene, he was 
only just starting. The Kid Brother had 
the most astonishing farewell scene. 


34 





Harold and Jobyna are brought to- 
gether when Harold flushes her out of 
a bush, where she is hiding from the 
lecherous strongman, Sandoni. She is 
clearly frightened by Sandoni, so Harold 
picks up a stick to protect her, not 
realizing there is a snake wrapped round 
it. Sandoni, horrified by the snake, 
takes to his heels. Harold is surprised 
and gratified by this turn of events, but 
quickly realizes the reason when he 
feels the snake. When Jobyna sees it 
slithering away she leaps into Harold’s 
arms. He gently puts her down, but it’s 
love at first sight. 

And the scene could so easily, and 
conveniently, have ended there. 

Instead, Jobyna walks away and 
Harold sees her disappearing over the 
brow of a hill. He runs to a tree and 
starts climbing. The camera moves up 
the tree with him. A tower, rather like 
the one built by Griffith for Intol- 
erance, was built alongside the tree, 
containing an elevator. As Harold goes 
further and further up, so the camera 
keeps pace with him. 

Harold calls out, “What’s your 
name?” 

“Mary!” she replies. 

He climbs further, and so do we. 

When she disappears into the val- 
ley, Harold climbs higher still and the 
camera brings her back into view. 
“Goodbye!” 

A title appears with tiny lettering: 
“Goodbye!” 

Harold then overbalances, falls out 
of the tree, and when he lands on the 
ground, sees a daisy and picks its petals 
— she loves me, she loves me not, she 
loves me...slow fade out. 

The picture was not only charming 
and poignant, it was breathtakingly 
funny and incredibly exciting in its 
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climactic fight aboard the derelict hulk. 
Constantine Romanoff, a wrestler, 
played the evil strongman Sandoni, 
and both he and Lloyd had to face 
being outclassed by a monkey, called 
Chicago (who would also play in 
Keaton’s The Cameraman). The mon- 
key finds Harold hiding. in a locker. 
Sandoni is in a nearby cabin. Suddenly 
he hears somebody walking on deck. 
He rapidly follows the sound (and you 
can practically hear it). While Sandoni 
is thus engaged, Harold retrieves the 
money. Sandoni positions himself be- 
hind a cabin and, as the sound of 
footsteps comes closer, he grabs for 
Harold — and is astonished to encoun- 
ter thin air. He looks down and sees 
the monkey, wearing a pair of boots. 
It sounds nothing on paper, but on 
the screen it is perhaps the most bril- 
liant sequence Lloyd and his team 
ever devised. 

When the film was over, I went up 
to Lloyd to congratulate him. I told 
him that he’d made a masterpiece, and 
that I admired it more than any film of 
his Pd seen — and I liked all his 
features enormously. He was gratified 
by my reaction, but he was surprised, 
too. For in 1927 Lloyd had been disap- 
pointed by this one. He had said then 
that it was composed of the best fea- 
tures of Safety Last and Grandma's 
Boy. 

“But it isn’t as good as they were, 
in my opinion. I mean, it didn’t come 
up to expectations. We had twice as 
many gags and sequences planned, 
worked out, and even shot, as we 
actually used. We took a little over six 
months to do The Kid Brother. I mean 
we went slowly, pur-posely, because 
the one before it [For Heaven’s Sake, 
itself a brilliant comedy] disappointed 
me, and we wanted The Kid Brother to 
be better. I made especial efforts to 
turn out a good one this time.” He felt 
he had failed. 

And he had barely looked at it for 


forty years. @ 


Kevin Brownlow and David Gill have 
completed D.W. Griffith — Father of 
Film, a three-part documentary that 
will air March 24 on PBS. The preced- 
ing article was adapted from chapters 
of a work-in-progress on Harold Lloyd. 

To Bruce Goldstein and Film Fo- 
rum, which has scheduled a comprehen- 
sive centenary tribute to Lloyd, April 
30-June 3, FILM COMMENT expresses 
its thanks for invaluable contributions 
to this feature. 


